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On March 13 the Associated Press wire Armed Services Committee 
carried the following dispatch from Washington: Postpones Action on Two 


Degree-Granting Requests 

The Army's plans to expand its high- 
level education program have been stopped cold, at least tempor- 
arily, by a well-dug-in group of educators. 

The educators oppose plans by the Army to grant graduate 
degrees--such as M.A. and Ph.D.--to graduates of some of its ad- 
vanced schools. 

The Army has long been running schools for all classes from 
kindergarten age--children of servicemen--to scholars and scientists. 
It confers a B.S. degree on graduates of its academy at West Point. 

The battle broke out over two bills that looked so innocuous 
the House Armed Services Committee expected to give them routine 
treatment and then send them to the consent calendar for passage 
without debate. 

One bill would allow the Army Medical Corps' Institute of 
Research, which operates at Walter Reed Hospital here, to grant ad- 
vanced degrees. A subcommittee approved it in short order, but be- 
fore the full committee could act, the American Council on Education, 
an organization of colleges and universities, filed an objection and 
asked to be heard. 

The committee agreed to let the subcommittee conduct a hearing. 

Meanwhile, another bill came along through another subcommittee. 
It would allow the Judge Advocate General's School at Chanioyenraiie, 
Va., to grant advanced degrees in military law. 

When that one got to the full committee yesterday, the academic 
opposition thundered against both bills, with Presidents Nathan M. 
Pusey of Harvard and Deane W. Malott of Cornell opening fire by letter. 

The committee voted 15-9 to approve the Judge Advocate's bill. 
Five voted "present." 

Too close for a bill destined for the consent calendar, remarked 
Chairman Vinson, Democrat of Georgia, so the committee decided just to 
hold on to the bill and see what subcommittee hearings on the companion 
measure bring out. 

The academic objectors, as Mr. Pusey put it, oppose proposals 
"to stimulate the sort of degree" granted by a university. 

That, he added, "would surely debase the established academic 
currency." 

Mr. Malott wrote he feared the practice might spread to more Govern- 
ment agencies. 


This dispatch accurately described, as of that date, the legislative situa- 


tion regarding two bills of special interest to the Council's Committee on Re- 
lationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government: H.R. 2409 to 
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authorize the Commandant of the Judge Advocate General's School to award 
appropriate degrees and credits; and H.R. 3516 to authorize the Walter Reed 
Arny Institute of Research to award master of science, master of public 
health, and doctor of science degrees in medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and in the biological sciences involved in health services. The 
letter from President Malott to which the Associated Press referred said in 
part: 


"Degree-granting privileges should be left to colleges and uni- 
versities and not dispersed to all kinds of specialized research 
and training institutions; once started, the policy of prolifera- 
tion will be difficult if not impossible to stop. The result will 
be confusion of standards, of performance, and of the meaning of 
degrees, and will jeopardize the standards of higher education." 


The letter on the same bills from President Pusey said in part: 


"Education is a full-time occupation which in its best state must 

not be conducted as an adjunct of other efforts. Where a need 

arises for a special kind of institution for a specialized objective, 
there can be no objection to the establishment of such schools. But 
it should not be assumed that their programs are the same as those of 
institutions devoted exclusively to educational objectives of the 
broadest sort. The awarding of academic degrees by such specialized 
schools--particularly when sponsored by the Federal Government-- 
would surely debase the established academic currency of all American 
universities." 


The letter presented to the Committee on Armed Services by the Council 
staff concerning H.R. 2409 closely followed the argument of President Pusey. 
The concluding paragraph follows: 


"The Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government is opposed to the granting of academic degrees by 
the Commandant of the Judge Advocate General's School on the ground 
that such degrees, if comparable to those offered by other law schools, 
would not accurately represent the actual achievements of the students 
involved. It is the recommendation of this Committee that the only 
way in which an academic degree could appropriately be awarded for 
work in this School would be on a basis where that work was supervised 
as to quality by a civilian institution of higher learning, supple- 
mented as to content by the same institution, and recognized by 
academic degrees from the same civilian institution rather than from 
the Federal agency." 


On March 14 Congressman Paul J. Kilday of Texas, chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on Armed Services, reopened hearings on H.R. 3516. He 
said that the Subcommittee would disregard any previous action concerning this 
bill and would hear new evidence without prejudice. He made it clear that the 
hearing was being continued primarily for the purpose of receiving testimony 
from representatives of the American Council on Education. 

A written statement by President T. Keith Glennan of Case Institute of 
Technology, chairman of the Committee on Relationships, was presented first. 
That statement follows: 
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Our committee has been aware, since 1953, of the desire of 
the medical center at Walter Reed Hospital to grant academic degrees. 
On December 14 and 15 of that year, the committee had two representa- 
tives at a meeting called by the U.S. Office of Education to discuss 
a general policy concerning the authority of Federal agencies to grant 
academic degrees. Those representatives reported that there had been 
agreement among the non-Governmental consultants on four propositions: 


(1) That Federal agencies may properly operate personnel 
training programs to improve effectiveness in the 
performance of their assigned duties. 

(2) That Federal agencies should be empowered to send 
personnel to institutions of higher education for 
advanced education, when necessary. 

(3) That there was no objection to establishing new 
undergraduate Federal institutions, similar to 
the military academies, when needed. 

(4) That no Federal agency should be empowered to grant 
a graduate degree for any educational program. 


This policy was approved by the Committee on Relationships on 
January 16, 1954, with special emphasis on item No. 4 in these words: 


"That no authority be given to any Government agencies to grant 
graduate degrees." That statement has been reaffirmed within the past 
six months. 

The decision was made by the consultants at the meeting in 
December 1953 after representatives of the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School at Walter Reed Hospital had presented their case at 
length. At that time the Army representatives argued that the work 
they were offering was so specialized that no civilian medical school 
could or would undertake it. The attitude of the educational con- 
sultants was that adequate academic work beyond the first degree 
should have breadth as well as depth, and that the award of academic 
degrees for advanced training in narrow specialities should not be 
encouraged on educational grounds, quite apart from the issue whether 
or not a Federal agency was involved. The proposal was specifically 
disapproved. 

It is apparent from the wording of the new bill, H.R. 3516, that 
the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research is no longer asking for 
authority to grant degrees for narrow specialities not available else- 
where, but is seeking the privilege of granting master's and doctor's 
degrees in nearly the full range of the health sciences - medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, and the biological sciences. Although 
our Committee has made no detailed study of the planned programs of 
instruction, there seems little question that most of the proposed work 
must closely parallel that available in civilian institutions. 

Our Committee believes that as a matter of public policy the 
Federal Government should not establish and operate its own educational 
institutions to perform functions adequately performed by existing 
non-Governmental institutions. The Committee believes further that the 
privilege of granting academic degrees, when conferred on a Federal 
agency, is one of the strongest incentives to violate this general 
policy. 
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We are aware that the statement of "Federal Policy Governing the 
Granting of Academic Degrees by Federal Agencies and Institutions," 
promulgated in 1955 with the approval of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Bureau of the Budget, sets up a procedure 
by which Federal agencies may secure approval by the Executive Branch 
of the Government for their requests to award academic degrees. We 
consider that procedure inadequate to prevent the spread of degree- 
granting authority among Federal agencies and contrary to the expressed 
judgment of the non-Governmental consultants called together in 
December, 193. 

Perhaps the best short statement of the central reason for our 
concern over the proposal of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 
is contained in a recent letter from President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard 
University to Chairman Vinson of this Committee. He wrote "Advanced 
degrees cannot be earned easily and ought not to be conferred lightly. 
It has taken a hundred years of continuous and diligent effort to estab- 
lish a truly "higher" higher education in this country. Our univer- 
sities have painstakingly built programs of professional training 
set within an academic structure based on the whole world of learning. 
It is illogical to try to equate by the symbol of an advanced degree 
an educational program in a university setting with one in an institu- 
tion which is not exclusively or even primarily committed to education- 
al aims." 

It should not be inferred that representatives of higher educa- 
tion object to the award by Federal agencies of certificates which 
accurately describe achievements of students in narrow professional 
courses not offered by civilian institutions. The objection, in such 
instances, is to the use of symbols which have come, over the years, to 
represent a different kind of achievement. If Federal agencies argue 
that the degrees are to be used as accurate symbols of educational 
programs directly comparable to those offered by civilian institutions, 
then our position is that such programs should not be authorized at 
all. There is no circymstance, in our opinion, under which the award 
of graduate degrees by a Federal agency is justifiable. 


Oral testimony was presented on behalf of the Committee on Relationships by 


Dr. Ward Darley, executive director of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
He said in part: 


A university is a constellation of schools and colleges. Each 
of these schools and colleges brings together the teachers, investiga- 
tors and scholars with the common interests and capacities necessary 
to serve their separate objectives. As a consequence of this, while 
the university provides the framework within which each of these schools 
and colleges may operate as more or less independent units, it also 
provides the framework within which these schools and colleges may join 
hands in the interests of any program that may require the joint effort 
of more than one school or college. The graduate schools of our uni- 
versities exemplify the ultimate in this "joining of hands" in that 
they are devices whereby the university cuts across all departments, 
all schools, and all colleges so as to bring together the cream of its 
educational resources in the interests of the most advanced kind of 
education that we can conceive... 

The graduate degree has come to mean the certification by the 
university that a given student has won a high level of academic 
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by their holders and by the public at large as a very significant 
stamp of intellectual accomplishment. 

Now, H.R. 3516 purposes to give authority to a governmental 
agency to grant academic degrees. The agency in question is not a 
college or university and it is not organized nor does it function 4 
as the graduate school of a university. It is inconceivable to me “a 
that a governmental agency can function as does a university and 
the more military-like the agency is, the further it removes itself 
from anything like a university. The agency in question belongs to 
the military. This testimony is not to be taken as an objection 
to the educational programs which are being conducted by many of our 
governmental agencies. The objection is that those programs which 
are not truly university in nature should not be recognized by 
academic degrees... 

If H.R. 3516 should become law, we naturally wonder how far 
this trend, once started, will go. We are well aware that many 
other governmental agencies are watching this bill with interest 
with the intent, if it passes, of requesting the same authority. 

To those of us who are concerned about the preservation of the 
significance and the standards of American higher education, the 
thought that our Congress might pass legislation such as is in 
question here is naturally a great source of concern, particularly 
since it is intended that these degrees will appear to enjoy the 
same status that attends those granted by our universities. To 
pass legislation that would imply the existence of a quality that 
actually does not exist, in my opinion, will constitute an act 
upon the part of our government which -- to use the words of 
Dr. Nathan Pusey, President of Harvard University, in a recent 
letter to the Honorable Carl Vinson, "will surely debase the es- 
tablished academic currency of all American universities." It 
is implicit in President Pusey's statement that the passage of 
this bill will not only be unfair to our universities, it will be 
unfair to all of those who have earned graduate degrees. 
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Dr. Darley then read messages from Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, president of the 
Association of Schools of Public Health and chairman of the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine, and Dean Ralph A. Sawyer of the University of Michigan, 
president of the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association of American 
Universities. The letter from Dr. Stebbins said in part: 


"The American Board of Preventive Medicine has accepted, 
as partial fulfillment of training requirements, training provided 
by the course in Preventive Medicine at the Army Medical School on 
a@ provisional basis only, largely because of the temporary nature 
of appointments to the faculty for the instruction in Preventive 
Medicine. Under the System prevailing in the military services, 
continuity in the program of instruction seems to be impossible, 
and the quality of instruction necessarily uncertain. 

"It is our belief that enactment of this legislation is un- 
necessary for the provision of adequate instruction in the fields 
of public health, and that there are at least potential dangers 
to the standards of education in the fields of public health." 


Following is the text of the telegram from Dean Sawyer to Congressman 
Vinson: 


"Having been an active member of the Association of Graduate 
Schools in the Association of American Universities for ten years 
and now being its president with a Board of Directors of whom 
a majority has been consulted on the question before you, I not 
only express my own opinion but, I am confident, the attitude of 
the Association when I oppose bill under consideration before your 
Committee authorizing Walter Reed Hospital to grant masters and 
doctors degrees. It is unsound educational policy for degrees to 
be given by an institution not associated with an approved medical 
school and graduate school. This action can lead only to confusion 
and to lowering of educational standards." 


In conclusion, Dr. Darley said: 


I respectfully suggest that you continue this hearing so as to 
permit testimony and discussion from a broader segment of the world 
of higher education than is represented here to-day. It has not yet 
become general knowledge that H.R. 3516 is being given serious con- 
sideration by the House Committee on Armed Services. The proposal 
is of such great importance that I feel it would be most proper to 
make sure that the presidents of all universities, the deans of all 
graduate schools and those in responsible positions in all of our 
schools of health science be apprised of the fact that serious 
consideration is underway. I feel further that if there is serious 
intent to recommend H.R. 3516 for passage, those among our general 
population who hold advanced academic and professional degrees should 
be given time and opportunity to state their views. 

I believe that higher education is one of the most important 
concerns of American society and that any national legislation that 
stands to influence it in any way should be given ample opportunity 
for complete discussion and consideration. 


After the hearing had been concluded, Congressman Kilday said that his Sub- 
committee would postpone action on H.R. 3516 for a reasonable time in order to 
permit educational and professional organizations having a direct interest in 
the matter to take formal action and notify the Subcommittee. He also indicated 
that the Subcommittee would welcome additional statements from interested persons 
and institutions. He warned, however, that the time for receiving such state- 
ments will necessarily be limited and that action should therefore be taken 
promptly. 


Counci.. Membership Votes A preliminary report of the response of 
for Federal Scholarships Council members to the questionnaire on 


Federal Financial Aid to Undergraduates 
was made to the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government at its meeting on March l. Of those replying up to that time, 80 per- 
cent of the institutional members and 83 percent of the constituent member organi- 
zations favored in principle a general Federal Scholarship Program. More than 
70 percent of the institutions and 60 percent of the constituent member organi- 
zations approved the Committee's plan for such a program without change. (A 
detailed analysis of the vote, including responses received after the original 
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deadline, will be presented in a future issue of this Bulletin.) 

Although not all members of the Committee on Relationships personally approve 
a Federal Scholarship Program, the Committee unanimously voted to authorize the 
officers of the Council to use the results of the questionnaire as the position 
of the American Council on Education on Federal Scholarships. 

The committee was informed by the staff that assistance had already been 
requested by the offices of several members of Congress in developing legislation 
which would embody the principles and procedures of the proposal approved by 
the Committee on Relationships. Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania was the 
first to complete a draft of such a bill and was joined in introducing it by 


Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. The following analysis is reproduced from the 
Congressional Record. 


SUMMARY OF CLARK-MORSE BILL NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP ACT OF 1957 (S 1237) 


Section 1 is the short title of the bill, "National Scholarship Act of 1957." 


Section 2 is a declaration of purpose, stating that the national interest 


and the national security of the United States require the fullest development of 
the talents of its young men and women. 


Section 3 defines certain terms used in the act: 


Section 4 established a National Scholarship Council in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, consisting of the United States Commissioner of 


Education as Chairman and 12 members appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. 


Section 5 authorizes the Council to establish rules and regulations and 
assign administrative respunsibility to the Commissioner of Education except 
where it is specifically delegated to the Council. 


Section 6 provides for State participation in the program. Any State de- 
siring to participate may do so by establishing a State commission on national 
scholarships and submitting a State plan which is approved by the Council. The 
plan will provide for the selection of individuals to be awarded national scholar- 
ships, and determination of the amount of each award. In the event any approved 
plan is altered so that it no longer meets these requirements, the Council may, 
after a hearing, determine that a State is no longer eligible to participate, and 


until the State again becomes eligible the Council will perform the functions of 
the State commission. 


Section 7 authorizes 50,000 new scholarships per year. They shall be allocated 


among the States in proportion to the number of secondary school graduates in each 


State. Each State shall also be allocated an amount equal to $500 per scholarship 
winner per year. 


Section 8 provides that each. candidate for a national scholarship who meets 


standards of eligibility established by his State shall apply to the State com- 
mission. 


Section 9 provides that each State commission shall select from eligible 
candidates those most highly qualified on the basis of merit only, as indicated 
by scholastic achievement and aptitude and academic promise. Objective measures 
shall be used as far as possibile. Each State commission shall employ such 
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selection methods as may be prescribed by the Council. i 


Section 10 provides that each scholarship winner shall report to the State 
commission the course he has selected and will provide information as requested 
as to his need for financial assistance. This shall include information which 
the Council may prescribe to be collected from all individuals holding national Be 
scholarships. Each scholarship winner shall have freedom of choice as to his 
course of study, provided that it leads to a baccalaureate degree. 


Section 11 provides that the State commission shall determine the amount 
of the award based upon the cost of undertaking the proposed course of study, the 
financial resources of the individual taking into account what he can earn, and 
the amount of assistance he needs. These determinations shall be based upon 
objective measures of cost, resources, and need. No award shall exceed $1,000 per 
academic year, and in instances where no financial need exists the scholarship 
may be awarded without a stipend. 


Section 12 provides that the scholarship payment shall be granted for the 
time normally required to complete the undergraduate curriculum, if the recipient 
remains in good standing in his institution. 


Section 13 authorizes appropriations for scholarships amounting to $25 
million in the first fiscal year rising to $100 million in the fourth and sub- 
sequent years, and for administrative expenses of the Council and the commissioner. 


Section 14 provides that scholarship winners shall have freedom to choose 
any institution of higher education which will admit him, in his own or another 
State. 


Section 15 establishes the administrative procedures for payment. The 
check will be transmitted through the institution, which will transmit it to the 
student upon certifying that the recipient is pursuing his work in his designated 
field and is in good standing. 


Section 16 directs the Council to study the desirability of a comparable 
program of financial aid for graduate work and to make recommendations to the 
Congress. It also provides for regular reports on the effectiveness of the act 
and on needed revisions. 


Section 17 authorizes employment of experts and consultants. 


Section 18 prohibits the exercise of any direction, supervision or control 
by any Federal representative over the curriculum or program of instruction of 
any educational institution or over its administration or personnel. 
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